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Resurgent Right Wing 


A Congregational minister of a suburban church in New 
England recently began a series of six informal discussions for 
his laymen on Christianity and social issues. At the first session, 
12 members of his congregation discussed with enthusiasm 
and mutual edification John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead and 
several published appraisals of the book from various religious 
and social viewpoints. At the next session only three laymen 
appeared and they informed the minister that this would be 
the last session they would attend. The minister, who has the 
respect of his parish as a conscientious and well informed Chris- 
tian, discovered after persistent inquiry that the laymen were 
withdrawing because business and social associates.had looked 
upon the series with suspicion and had advised that participation 
in such small groups discussing controversial issues might get 
them labelled in the community as radical or pro-communist. 


Back of this and similar incidents occurring now in Protestant 
churches across the land are important facts which have led 
Social Action to devote this issue to a description of the actiy- 
ities of several organizations seeking to influence the economic 
and political views of Protestants in America. As the author 
of this issue indicates, it is not by accident that a Protestant 
minister began a discussion series on Christianity and society 
with The Road Ahead. This book, which is fairly representative 

of much of current propaganda, achieved prominence in great 
part through the systematic promotion by various well-financed 
interest groups in America. The promotion of The Road Ahead, 
as with similar literature, has been concentrated upon, and its 
reception warmest, among professional, semi-professional, and 
business people. And finally, Congregational Christian churches 
_ with which this magazine has its closest relationship are com- 
| posed ‘chiefly of middle and upper classes. 


Although groups such as those described here probably repre- 
sent the most extensive and well-financed special interests seek- 
ing to reach Protestant leaders, practically no effort has been 
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made hitherto to summarize carefully their financial sources, 
staffs, methods, and ideology. If Christians are to decide whether 
they wish to support or oppose such groups and their positions, 
they must seek to learn such facts as accurately and objectively 
as possible. They then must seek to evaluate these facts from 
their deepest Christian convictions as to how the values of jus- 
tice, freedom, order, and peace will be best served. 


In making judgments, the Protestant Christian needs to be 
aware that no group or person can know the absolute will of 
God for a particular social situation. These and other groups 
have a right to seek to influence Protestants, and a corresponding | 
obligation to listen to critical appraisal from Protestants. For — 
any group, awareness of one’s obligations and of possible new 
truth may come from such appraisal, for no man can know fully 
his own bias and sin. 


Social Action feels that it secured for this issue an author 
genuinely dedicated to carrying out the research (at consider- 
able financial sacrifice to himself and his wife) necessary to 
secure the facts now publicly available on six important groups. — 
The article aims to be chiefly descriptive, with a short section at 
the end summarizing the implications of the groups and posing 
questions for their evaluation. 


—KENNETH UNDERWOOD 


References 


Titles of the published Hearings of the Buchanan Committee 
(House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 81st Congress, . 
Second Session) include (Parts 1-3): “The Role of Lobbying in 
Representative Self-Government,” “The Housing Lobby,” and “Con- 
tingent Fee Lobbying.” Parts 4 through 9 deal with the general topic, 
“Lobbying, Direct and Indirect,’ and specifically with the National 
Economic Council, Inc., Committee for Constitutional Government, 
Americans for Democratic Action, Public Affairs Institute, Foundation 
for Economic Education, and Civil Rights Congress. Part 10 deals 
with “Legislative Activities of Executive Agencies.” References to 
these and other sources of information used by the author of the 
article which follows will be found on pages 32 ff. 
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PROTESTANT PIETY 
AND THE RIGHT WING 


By George Younger 


This is a report on certain current attempts to appeal to 
Protestant piety and to enlist the churches in support of a par- 
ticular economic and political philosophy. In some cases we 
can see overt, deliberate attempts to “use” religion and to 
manipulate ministers and laymen. More prevalent are the cases 
where highly individualistic Protestantism and an extremely 
conservative politics and economics discover common interests 
and form mutual alliances. Unless Protestant churches come to 
know themselves and the forces working on them, they may 
simply be victims of pressure groups, rather than witnesses to 
a gospel judging and redeeming all groups and aiding men to 
assess the channels through which they may serve the causes of 
freedom, justice and peace. 


Sources of Information 


This article is based on a study of the volumes published by 
the Buchanan Committee (House of Representatives Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities) after its recent investigation 
of various groups that try to influence legislation by molding 
public opinion. This source was supplemented and checked 
by the material contained in three special unpublished studies,’ 
by personal interviews and by extensive reading in the publica- 
tions of all the groups analyzed here. Such a study reveals that 
a tremendous amount of propaganda is being aimed today at 


- ministers and church people. 


Most of the leaders and chief supporters of the groups de- 


. scribed here are not accurately termed “defenders of the status 
\ quo”; they cannot accept the status quo. They are “Old Dealers” 


_ who fades issues by conditions which allegedly existed in some 
’s” first inauguration or even 


_ back in McKinley’s administration. They are “at odds” with al- 
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most every economic position to be found, let us say, in the 
Republican and Democratic party platforms of 1948. 


The Ideology of the ‘Old Dealers” 


Nearly every issue, for the “Old Dealer,” is seen as involving 
“the choice America must make between collectivism and free- 
dom.”* Social planning is “statism,” which includes “commu- 
nism, socialism, state-interventionism, nazism, fascism, fabian- 
ism, the welfare state, and the planned economy.” Distinctions 
between communism and democratic socialism are blurred over 


with statements such as this: “A Communist is but a Socialist 
in a hurry.” 


Constantly recurring “Old Deal” themes, such as the harking 
back to better days, distrust of government, and narrow nation- 
alism, are well summarized in a statement by Merwin K. Hart 
of the National Economic Council to the Buchanan Committee: 


... we are for the continued full independence of the United 
States of America .. . and we are for the continuation and 
strengthening of the institutions of private enterprise, pri- 
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vate property and individual initiative—not for the benefit — 


of the few, but for the benefit of the whole people. 


We utterly distrust the repeated inroads of Government on 
the individual lives of citizens, whether this intervention 
be placed upon individuals themselves or the partnerships 
and corporations which they form to effectuate their pur- 
poses. 


We believe the people of the United States were stronger, 
more independent and happier before World War I than 
they have ever been since. We believe the tendency of the 
socialistic measures in recent years, and the tendency of the 
Government to seize a large part of the income of citizens 
. . . has been to weaken the fiber of the American people, 
to make them less self-reliant. They are less like Americans 
today, as we always used to know Americans, and more like 
Europeans who have never known freedom from domina- 
tion by Government.? 


Vigorous Propaganda Campaign 


A vigorous campaign is being waged today by a small num- 
ber of well-financed, tightly organized groups with the aim of 
molding public opinion to what can here be designated, for 
editorial convenience, the “Old Deal” line. A flood of literature 
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and periodicals goes out of the offices of these groups every 
week, not to mention the material they write which is reprinted 
in the newspapers and popular magazines and presented over 
radio and TV. Some of the material is aimed directly at Protes- 
tant ministers and church people. Most of it appeals strongly 
to those Protestants who are inclined to think in individual 
rather than social terms and to resist per se political and eco- 
nomic change. 

The man who receives this material seldom knows much 
about the source. “Committee for Constitutional Government,” 
“Foundation for Economic Education,” “Spiritual Mobilization” 
—these labels tell him little about the ideology of a group, its 
methods or its sources of support. 

This issue of Social Action gives some of the pertinent facts 
about six important groups making a conscious attempt to in- 
fluence Protestant opinion. Three have a frankly political and 
economic vocabulary and approach; the other three relate or 
identify Christianity explicitly with their general political and 
economic position. 


COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Protestant ministers are one of the main targets of the pam- 
phlets sent out by the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Through the years the Committee has compiled a mailing 
list of 51,973 Protestant clergymen, a list considered so good — 
that the Committee gets back part of its cost by renting it to 
other organizations.° However, CCG makes no special attempt — 
at a distinctly religious appeal. Ministers, like doctors, lawyers, 
and other professions, are approached simply as “opinion-mold- © 
ing leadership individuals.” . 


Origin . 
Set up to fight Supreme Court reorganization in 1937, the 
Committee for Constitutional Government dedicates itself chief- 
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ly to mass-production pamphleteering. Through a release service 
to newspapers, a series of transcribed radio programs and the 
tax-exempt Constitution and Free Enterprise Foundation which 
collects money to circulate books, the Committee amplifies the 
effects of its main activity—pamphlet mailing in great volume. 
The guiding personality behind these activities is Edward A. 
Rumely, although the post of CCG Chairman has been held at 
various times by Frank Gannett, upstate New York publisher, 
former Congressman Samuel B. Pettengill, Rev. Norman Vin- 


cent Peale, and Dr. Willford I. King, a retired economics pro- 


fessor. 


The Road Ahead Campaign 


Volume is important, and keeping the mails filled with Com- 
mittee materials requires a staff of 70 persons and a collection 
of mailing lists that takes 12 typed pages just to catalogue.* In 
its first seven years CCG distributed 82 million pieces of litera- 
ture.” The campaign in the spring of 1950 to cover the country 
with copies of The Road Ahead, John T. Flynn’s tract against 
“creeping Socialism” and against the Federal Council of 
Churches, required a tremendous effort. Manufacturers, utilities 
companies, state medical associations and hundreds of indi- 
viduals bought quantities to distribute to friends; employees and 
clients.‘° Three and one-half million post cards were sent out 
advertising the book.'' Reader’s Digest helped to increase the 
circulation by printing a condensation in its issue of February, 
1950.'* So intensive was the campaign that one Southern sena- 
tor received 22 copies.’° 


CCG cuts costs by getting friendly Congressmen to insert its 
material in the Congressional Record. The Public Printer then 
prints at rock-bottom costyas many copies as are needed. Costs 
are cut still further by using a Congressman’s frank to send out 
mailings to CCG lists. Between 1947 and 1949 the Committee 
sent out 4,761,000 pieces of franked mail.'* Rumely estimates 


that the normal cost of four cents per name for sending printed 
matter is cut to one cent per name when the material is printed 
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by the Government and to only one-third of a cent if the frank 
is used for mailing.'” 


“Operation Snowball” 


Part of the money for such mass mailings comes from a sys- 
tem devised by Rumely which might be entitled “Operation 
Snowball.” Every piece of literature contains an encouragement 
to the reader to give it wider circulation and offers special quan- 
tity rates. Rumely gets a single individual or a small group to 
finance the initial mailing of a piece to the list of “opinion- 
molders.” This is expected to start a “chain reaction” by which 
each group receiving the pamphlet pays back enough to circulate 
it to another group. Most lists will “pay out,” but Rumely has 
learned from experience to leave the clergy list until last because 
it never pays out in this way.'® 


The Committee’s activities obviously require a great deal of 


money. In one two-year period (1947-49) CCG spent over two 
million dollars, and in 1950 the total was even higher.'’? Only 


20 per cent of its contributors buy more than 10 copies, but it 


is the money of these big purchasers which makes the wide dis- 
tribution possible.'* A $25,000 check from Eli Lilly Company 
can go a long way.’ It is clear that corporations, foundations, 
and contributors of large amounts provide the bulk of CCG 
support. Forty-eight and one-half per cent of its bank deposits 
over a three-and-a-half-year period were made with checks 
larger than $500.*° 


The CCG Viewpoint 


Ideologically the Committee for Constitutional Government ~ 
reflects an “Old Deal” line. The Committee’s stated purpose is — 
“to uphold constitutional government and the system of free 
enterprise with equal opportunity fer all, which the Constitu- 
tion establishes.”*! Opposition to measures such as national — 
health insurance, slum clearance, and aid to education is based 
on their “unconstitutionality.” In opposition to a growing Fed-— 
eral debt (and to increasingly progressive taxation), the Com- 
mittee proposes an amendment to the Constitution limiting tax 
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rates to 25 per cent, thus “providing the necessary incentive for 
people to invest in productive enterprise and to work.”?? 

Strongly isolationist before World War H, the Committee 
usually deals with domestic issues.** In the fall of 1950, how- 
ever, it circulated material telling “how we blundered into 
Korean war” and urging that we “declare to the world that 
Chiang is our ally and that we will support him to the limit.’** 
Such statements are the exception in this wholesale pam- 
phleteering campaign to prove that the real issue today is “in- 
dividual freedom versus big government.””? 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Whereas the Committee for Constitutional Government 
makes no attempt to slant its material for religious people, the 
National Economic Council makes more use of conventional 
religious symbols. Merwin K. Hart, its founder and president, 
is an active churchman, having served on his local vestry, and 
his Economic Council Letter contains many references to the 
Bible. He frequently makes such statements as this: “As long 
as this nation remained Christian and practiced Christian prin- 
ciples, it remained great.”*° Christianity and Christian symbols 
are used to lend authority to extreme statements of the “Old 
Deal” line. 

Some Attitudes and Interests of Founder 


Hart himself is an ardent champion of Franco Spain and an 
unrepentant America Firster, who says out loud what many 
“Old Dealers” are only thinking. This very intemperateness 


~ earns much of the support for the Council and gives it an in- _ 


fluence far out of proportion to its 3,000 members.*’ NEC's 
main activity is pamphleteering through its publications for 
which it charges $10 for a year’s subscription (only $4 of 
which represents actual costs of publication and distribution) .** 
Publications include a bi-weekly newsletter written by Hart, a 
monthly review of books (written by Rose Wilder Lane), and 
occasional pamphlets and papers.’? Every member of Congress 
receives a free subscription.*° | 3 
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Hart is a frequent witness before Congressional COMMITEE 
and uses these opportunities as a sounding board for his views.” 
At present NEC is working to get its program beyond wealthy 
conservatives to the great American middle class. A Pres- 
byterian minister, Elwood A. Rowsey, is organizing NEC 
groups in mid-western communities to serve as local Watch 
and Ward societies “to fight for things that are American” and 
watch for left-wing tendencies in schools, churches and govern- 
ment.*” This activity has had little observable effect thus far. 


Financial Sources 


Although many of the National Economic Council supporters 
disagree with Hart’s flamboyant statements,”’ they still supply 
the organization with four-figure checks. Although 45 per cent 
of NEC’s income comes from subscriptions and sales, a substan- 
tial number of corporations and individuals singly give $500 or 
more every year.’ In a two-and-a-half-year period Lammot 
duPont contributed nearly $35,000, his brother Irénée gave al- 
most $29,000, and William Volker and Company gave 
$32,000. 

To increase contributions from several wealthy NEC sup- 
porters who were reluctant to give because the Council is not 
tax-exempt, Hart devised a plan in 1947 by which contributors 
could secure tax exemption by purchasing subscriptions for 
churches and college libraries.*° Ministers across the South and 
in the Middle Atlantic states were soon receiving subscriptions 
to Council publications by courtesy of ‘“‘a public. spirited citizen” 
who had made a $10,000 tax-exempt gift.°’ 


The Council's approach and Hart’s personal views are frankly 


isolationist. Hart says, “I was personally a strong America _ 


Firster—and still think the America Firsters were right.”°® NEC 
opposes the UN as “fathered by Communism, mothered by 
Socialism, and wet nursed by power-hungry bureaucracy.”*? It 
opposed the displaced persons bills because the bills were spon- 
sored by groups “determined to force the United States to take — 
in multitudes of highly undesirable aliens.’’*° 
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“restatement of economic theories for contemporary American 


“An Ill-Concealed Anti-Semitism” 


Behind many of the Council’s statements there is “an ill- 
concealed anti-Semitism,” according to the~ Buchanan Com- 
mittee.** Hart is fanatical in his opposition to what he calls 
“political Zionism.” In 1948, he said, “There is no doubt in 
my mind that the left-wing Jews had their tentacles on Dewey 
and always have had, just as they do on Truman.’*? To call this 
“anti-Semitism,” Hart says, is a “Communist smear.” As one of 
his employees put it in an interview, “We’re only against radical 
yews 

Hart also has close contacts with an ideological clique re- 
vealed by the wartime sedition trials. He helped Lawrence 
Dennis, erstwhile spiritual father of American fascism, start his 
paper, The Appeal to Reason,** and maintains associations with 
Gerald L. K. Smith (called by Hart a man “of untiring cour- 
age’), George E. Deatherage, Elizabeth Dilling and others.*” 
He supports, both with contributions and liberal quotes, Cath- 
rine Curtis and her Women Investors Research Institute, an 
ultra-nationalistic group.*° Hart’s opposition to much of the 
work of the Federal Council of Churches has brought him into 
cooperative relationship with Carl McIntire’s American Council 
of Christian Churches.*” 


FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 


The Foundation for Economic Education represents one of 
the major efforts in America at an intellectual and semi-popular 


society. Widespread acceptance of FEE’s approach would mean 
a return to the close partnership between Protestant individual- 
ism and /aissez faire capitalism which prevailed in nineteenth- 
century America.** The FEE is different from other organiza- 
tions reported here in its lack of concern for a mass audience, its 
efforts to state precisely its basic assumptions, its avoidance of 
highly emotional vocabulary, and its inclusion of some material 
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and activities* which differ from the main stream of its ideolog- 
ical position. 
Origin 

The Foundation for Economic Education was set up in 1946 
by a resourceful promoter named Leonard Read, who con- 
vinced a small group of economists and businessmen that there 
was real need for an intellectual arsenal of free enterprise. 
Donations to begin activities came chiefly from a small group— 
Armour & Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., Chrysler, Consolidated 
Edison, duPont, General Motors, Marshall Field & Co., USS. 
Gypsum, U.S. Steel and the Volker Fund.” 

Since 1947 the main activity of the Foundation has been 
publication of a great quantity of articles, studies and books 
aimed at defending /aissez faire capitalism and opposing “ruler- 
ship” (its name for “statism’”). These are written by a staff of 
highly skilled writers or by outside writers to whom special 
projects are assigned. Read is not concerned that these publica- 
tions receive mass distribution.” A small voluntary mailing list | 
of 20,000, plus volume purchases by interested companies and 
individuals, provides the circulation.”' : 

Without using wholesale promotion methods, Read’s Founda- 
tion is well on the way to becoming a fountainhead of “Old 
Deal” pamphleteering in this country. Twelve of the Founda- 
tion’s pamphlets have had a circulation of over 100,000 copies 
each.” But the influence of these materials is far more wide- 
spread. Foundation records show that 389 different newspapers, 
magazines and house organs have reprinted its material and 
Mr. Read says the real figure is “many times more than that.”?? 
Reader’s Digest has reprinted three articles of the FEE.“ 


Financial Support 


The generous support of a very small number of foundations, 
corporations and wealthy individuals keeps the Foundation 


*For example, the FEE has published some special studies such as one by Leo 
Wolman on wage economics and has sponsored a few activities such as the 
“College Business Exchange Program” which have not made an effort to extend _ 
the general bias of the organization. 
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going. During the first four years 90 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts came from business firms and foundations.’ Fifty-one 
per cent of the receipts from individual contributions came from 
20 persons.’® Twelve of the 50 largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions in the country (at least two of which are in the billion 
dollar class) have been heavy donors to the Foundation.’’ 


Ideological Line of FEE 


The Foundation for Economic Education says it is an “educa- 
tional institution” engaged in a “search for truth.”* This claim 
was challenged in a letter from Royal Wilbur France, professor 
of economics at Rollins College, to Fred Rogers Fairchild, chair- 
man of the Foundation Board. “Education,” wrote Dr. France, 
“involves objectivity and the statement of both sides.” Dr. Fair- 
child replied, “If, after the best investigation of which I am 
capable, I finally believe that a certain proposition is true . . 
I am not under obligation to accompany it with someone else’s 
proposition which I believe to be false.” Donaldson Brown, an 
FEE officer, said he would not feel “warranted in debating 
the questions of labor economics with someone who did not 
share fully” his beliefs in “free competitive enterprise.””? 


In its specific proposals, the Foundation does not depart from 
the “Old Deal” line, although it is less emotional in its appeal 
than most “Old Deal” organizations. The Foundation is con- 
cerned because “large segments of the American people 
actually believe that liberty consists of more governmental con- 
trols.” Over against what it calls “coercive collectivism” it 
places an’ “opposite philosophy—the free market economy, the 
voluntary society, and a government of strictly limited powers. 


Staff members follow the line of free enterprise economics 
and a minimum of government interference to its bitterest log- 


‘ical conclusions: “restore a full gold standard,” develop tax- 


ation in which “everyone pays the same percentage regardless 
of income,” and meet social welfare needs by personal charity 
instead of government grants.°' One indication of the Founda- 
tion’s economics is that it has been active in reviving and dis- 
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tributing the works of Ludwig von Mises. According to Fortune, 
von Mises would consider the most conservative classical econo- 
mist in America “a weak sister.’ 

FEE may claim that its efforts at “disinterested scholarship,” 
its pursuit of the implications of certain economic assumptions 
for modern society place it outside the orbit of the groups de- 
scribed here. However, basic assumptions in economic analysis 
are not produced in a social vacuum but in a particular cultural 
context and by their implications serve or threaten particular 
causes or interests. The FEE’s work, regardless of the conscious 
motives of the participants, serves to provide academic sanctions 
for the particular economic and political interests which have 
been most active in the support of the organizations described 
in this article. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Spiritual Mobilization is an avowedly religious organization 
seeking to enlist Protestant ministers against “pagan state-ism” 
and for “spiritual freedom.” Its message seldom gets more specific 
than that. The movement was founded in 1934 as the personal 
project of Rev. James W. Fifield, Jr., minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Los Angeles, largest church in the de- 
nomination. From 1937 to 1942 his congregation included this 
“crusade” in its church budget. Since then Spiritual Mobilization 
has been on its own®’ with an amorphous structure and pro- 
gram—both subject to change without notice. 


Membership 


The actual membership of Spiritual Mobilization is not clear. 


Dr. Fifield claims that 17,000 ministers serve as “representa- 


tives.”°' There are many ministers on this list who are not in - 


sympathy with the movement, as well as some who have never 
done more than throw its literature in the wastebasket. 

The Advisory Committee has undergone important changes 
through the years. Dean Charles R. Brown, Bishop Richard 
Raines, Dr. Douglas Horton, President John Mackay, President 
Charles S. Johnson—these are a few notables who once served 
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on the Committee, then withdrew when the organization’s poli- 
cies became clear to them. However, the composition of the 
Committee appears to have little effect on the movement's activ- 
ities. A questionnaire sent in the spring of 1950 to former 
members indicated that none who replied had ever attended an 
Advisory Committee meeting. The names of members of the 
Committee lend prestige, but the policies apparently are deter- 
mined by Director Fifield. 


Program of S.M., Inc. 


The program of S.M., Inc. has been as uncertain as its struc- 
ture. The main activity has consisted of publishing a periodical 
for ministers and occasional mass mailings of pamphlets, books 
and letters to a list of 125,000 clergymen. A decided shift oc- 
curred in the magazine’s editorial policy in December, 1949, 
when William Johnson, a former employee of the Foundation 
for Economic Education, became editor. Previously the monthly 
paper, Spiritual Mobilization, had been simply an amplification 
of Fifield’s “Director’s Column” and letters to “Fellow Mih- 
isters.” With Johnson’s advent the title was changed to Faith 
and Freedom,* and the magazine has read like a publication of 
the Foundation for Economic Education ever since. Most of the 
articles are reprints of Foundation material or written by Foun- 
dation authors, and the general approach of the magazine—with 
the exception of “The Director’s Page” — is similar to the 
Foundation’s.t+ 

In addition to the monthly magazine, Spiritual Mobilization, 
Inc. circulates pamphlets of other “Old Deal” groups. It sent 


copies of The Road Ahead to Congregational delegates to the Br ; 
Detroit Conference on the Church and Economic Life. Sales 


*“Faith and Freedom” is a very popular title among economic conservatives 
these days. Samuel M. Shoemaker, Russell J. Clinchy and Wallace F. Bennett 
have all written books recently using this title or its reverse. 


+There are other connections between the two groups. Leonard Read and Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan serve on both boards. Dr. Robert G. Sproul, of the Spiritual 
Mobilization Advisory Committee, is a contributing author for the Foundation. 
And B. E. Hutchinson, Charles M. White, and J. Howard Pew, of the toi ng 
tion board, have solicited funds for Spiritual Mobilization. 
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records of the Foundation for Economic Education show that 
Spiritual Mobilization ordered 10,000 copies of “Do You Be- 
lieve in Rent Control?” the largest number distributed by any 
group, including the real estate interests.°” 

The movement claims that transcriptions of its radio pro- 
gram, “Freedom Story,” are used by 502 radio stations across 
the country.°° This is typical of the grand scale on which S.M., 
Inc. projects are usually conceived. Director Fifield still points 
with pride to the fact that two million people signed a Service 
Pledge for Freedom in 1942 and that 25,000 ministers preached 
on “Perils to Freedom” for his Columbus Day preaching contest 
in 1947. (There was no report in the November, 1948 Spiritual 
Mobilization on the results of his campaign to register five 
million new voters between January and October, presumably 
because the result was not a figure worth acknowledging.) 
These large figures may tell little about the extent of the move- 
ment but still be effective in raising money. 

During 1951, Spiritual Mobilization plans to hold regional 
conferences for ministers and laymen. A pilot conference at 
Carleton College last August attracted 43 people from all parts 
of the country. 


Finances of S.M., Inc. 


The sources of Spiritual Mobilization’s financial support are 
not publicly known. Director Fifield has not published in his 
pamphlets or magazine a list of donors or a budget. It must take 
a sizable amount of money to send out 125,000 copies of the 
magazine, Faith and Freedom. According to Fifield’s statements 
the movement is financed “by contributions from thousands 
of individuals, companies and foundations” and has “never ac- 
cepted more than five thousand dollars from any one source in ~ 
any year.”°’ 

A UAW-CIO observer at the Chrysler Corporation’s annual 
meeting in weed reported that $6,000 was voted to Spiritual 
Mobilization.®* Another report, published by Coronet and the 
_ New York Post, says the Director received some $50,000 in — 
checks for his “crusade” after addressing an NAM meeting in 
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1944.° A solicitation letter sent by Fifield to a Pennsylvania 

businessman in August, 1947, read: 
Last week in New York, twenty-five important businessmen 
devoted a lunch hour to considering the progress, plans and 
problems of Spiritual Mobilization. . . . It was the consid- 
ered judgment of the meeting that this Crusade be expanded 
for the critically important year 1948, and to that end most 
of those present obligated themselves or their companies to 
contribute $5,000 each at this time and early again in 1948— 
that being the maximum accepted from any source in any 
year. 
More impressive is the fact that in addition to contributing 
money, such men as E. T. Weir, J. Howard Pew, Charles 
White, Colonel Frank Drake and others are actually devot- 
ing time to the raising of our budget. You may feel perfectly 
free to contact any of the above, or others whose names are 
available by request, to get their appraisal. ~ 
We urgently need and respectfully request your help in get- 
ting the $270,000 budget entirely and promptly assured so 
that we can devote ourselves wholly to making the program 
effective. ’° 

An editorial in a recent issue of Faith and Freedom speaks 

against ‘laws that interfere with the ten-talent man who would 

use his God-given abilities to benefit himself and all mankind.” 


The “‘ten-talent’”” men—and corporations—arm this “crusade.” 


Ideology of S.M., Inc. 

Spiritual Mobilization is “against all pagan collectivisms— 
Communism, Socialism, Fascism and Stateism—all of which are 
anti-Christian and anti-American.”’* Since 1934, the Director 
has warned against dangerous collectivist, bureaucratic “trends.” 


In 1939 he warned that an increasing regimentation in Amer- 


ica was exceedingly dangerous and stated that our nation could 
“best serve all interests by staying out of war.”’’ S. M., Inc. is a 
“crusade for Freedom and Freedom only—-spiritual, first-cause, 
capital ‘F’ Freedom.”’* With apparent inconsistency the move- 
ment at times says it “does not champion free press, free enter- 
prise or any other categorical freedoms”; at others, it’ says it is 
working for “basic freedoms—free pulpit, free enterprise, free 


speech, free assembly, and free press.””” 
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Spiritual Mobilization claims to be a “middle-of-the-road Cru- 
sade,” rejecting extremes of both the Left and the Right.’° The 
few statements made on specific issues place the movement 
against Federal aid to education, the Wagner Act (it supported 
Taft-Hartley), national health insurance, social security, crop 
controls, FEPC, and public housing.’’ Among reasons for op- 
position to national health insurance was the contention that 
“political medicine in other countries has fostered the view that 
women are just ‘breeding creatures.’”’® 


There is little explicit theological orientation in the move- 
ment, but its theological tendencies generally seem to be in the 
tradition of humanistic liberalism. W. H. Bordeaux of the 
American Council of Christian Churches, and a fundamentalist 
leader who agrees with Fifield’s political and social views, calls 
him “an enigma,’ a “modernist of the modernists,” and an 
“infidel.”’? 

Other Protestants are fearful about the movement’s future 
development because of the personal views Fifield has expressed 
—an extreme nationalism, racism,* and communist demo- 
nology.+ Others feel that the vagueness of S.M.’s literature 
shows that Spiritual Mobilization will never be effective as an 
action or propaganda organization. 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM FOUNDATION 


“Freedom and Christianity are interdependent.”*° This is the 
editorial policy of a newspaper called Christian Economics—a 


‘new attempt to reach ministers with an “Old Deal” message. 


With a list of prominent ministers on the masthead, this paper 


*For treatment of anti-Negro and anti-Semitic utterances by Fifield, see Carey 
McWilliams, “Battle for the Clergy,” The Nation, February 7, 1948; Hannah 
Bloom, “God Is a Millionaire,” Frontier, December, 1950. Few of his personal 
racist sentiments have affected the program of Spiritual Mobilization. 

tAdvocating that we break diplomatic relations with Russia and arm any 


nation that will fight her, Fifield said, “There must be an end to grays. Things 
must be black or white.” (Sermon, “The Prince of Peace,” December 3, 1950) 


He also was reported in his publication as saying that “there are more Commu- _ 


nist meetings in Los Angeles than there are church services of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths combined.” (Faith and Freedom, October, 1950) 
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seeks to reach the same groups of readers as Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion’s Faith and Freedom. 


Origin of Movement 

Howard E. Kershner, who for many years engaged in foreign 
relief work, is founder, president and editor of this enterprise. 
In 1950, he and a nucleus of seven ministers drew up plans for 
the Christian Freedom Foundation, incorporated to “engage in 
and promote the dissemination of information . . . on subjects 
of religion and education, especially in the field of economics.’”*! 

A larger meeting was called in April, 1950, to which min- 
isters from all over the country were invited to come with ex- 
penses paid by J. Howard Pew of the Sun Oil Company. At that 
meeting Mr. Pew presented to Mr. Kershner his personal check 
for $50,000 to tide the Foundation over its first year of opera- 
tion, and until it could secure tax exemption status for gifts 
from contributors.*” 


Seven trial issues of Christian Economics were sent out dur- 
ing the spring and summer. In September, 86,000 ministers 
all over the country began getting bi-weekly copies of the four- 
page paper containing promotional copy requesting them to 
take out paid subscriptions. Looking very much like a small- 
town gazette, Christian Economics contains an editorial by 


- Kershner, an article on economics by Percy L. Greaves, Jr., “Our 


Economist,” and a number of unsigned short articles, reprints 
and news items giving an Old Deal slant on current events. 
Kershner reports that very few subscriptions had been obtained 
as of January, 1951. . 

The original nucleus of seven ministers has remained on the 
masthead, but other names appear and disappear.* The New 
York area ministers on the Board of Directors are consulted 
regularly by Kershner on matters of policy; the others advise 
chiefly at the time of the annual meeting. 


*Two members of the Board of Directors, Norman Vincent Peale and Harry K. 
Eversull, also serve on the Spiritual Mobilization Advisory Committee. 
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Odyssey of a Salesman for “Freedom” 


Percy L. Greaves, Jr., economist for the Christian Freedom 
Foundation, illustrates how staff members move from group to 
group among “Old Dealers.” In past years Greaves worked as 
an investigator under J. Parnell Thomas for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, as personal researcher for Sena- 
tor Brewster during the Pearl Harbor investigation, and for Con- 
gressman Fred A. Hartley during the preparation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act.** In cooperation with Merwin K. Hart and several 
other backers of the National Economic Council, he set up the 
‘Foundation for Freedom, Inc., with himself as executive direc- 
tor. The Foundation lasted only long enough to publish “Opera- 
tion Immigration,’ a pamphlet written by Greaves on the 
proposed displaced persons bill. By the use of selected quotations 
this pamphlet made it appear that only Jews and undesirable 
aliens were being brought in as DP’s.** 


After this Foundation dissolved, Greaves went to work for 
Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn (R., N.Y.) as researcher and 
ghost writer.*’ Congressman Gwinn tried setting up a research 
service for congressmen with Greaves as director. To start the 
project Congressman Gwinn sent letters to various businessmen 
asking for checks from $100 to $2,500.°° Financial support 
never materialized, and Greaves soon became “economist” for 
the Christian Freedom Foundation.*’ 


Ideology of Christian Economics 


Christian Economics, unlike Faith and eb ae is geared to 
the current headlines, but its underlying ideology is similar. 
-Kershner spoke against the same “trends” as Fifield’ when in 
1936 he wrote a book titled The Menace of Roosevelt and His 
Policies.** Kershner’s viewpoint has not changed materially 
since that time, although he now uses less personalized terms, 
such as the menace of “the Government,” “the Left-Wing plan- R 
ners” and “totalitarianism.” g 
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By “Christian economics” Kershner means “‘a free market 
system operated by conscientious Christian men, where all are — 
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free to do as they please so long as they do not injure others.”*° 
Both Greaves and Kershner affirm that “the laws of economics 
are part of the laws of God.””° By this they mean that such prin- 
ciples of /aissez-faire capitalism as the unregulated market system 
and the inevitable economic progress of a free economy are in- 
herent in the very structure of the universe. 


The individualistic approach made by Christian Economics 
is abundantly clear in the following quotation: 


We believe that was Jesus’ way, the personal redemption of 
the individual rather than state charity. Individuals with 
sensitive Christian consciences will organize private charity 
to take care of the needy. There will not be so much poverty 
under a free competitive enterprise system. We have so much 
of it now because of government interference with our eco- 
nomic system.?! 


Greater practice of the “Golden Rule” and such virtues as “hon- 
esty, truthfulness, good-will, generosity, self-reliance and free- 
dom” will suffice to insure a Christian economic order.”* 


The future of Christian Freedom Foundation is still very un- 
certain. Kershner reports that 60 per cent of the responses from 
ministers have been favorable. The letters printed in the paper 
are mainly from very conservative rural ministers. However, 
it will not be the ministers who read Christian Economics or 
serve as the Board members—or even Kershner—who will de- 
cide whether the paper will continue; that will depend upon 
those men and corporations who are contributing to the enter- 
prise. ; 

CHRISTIAN BEACON 
The authority of the Bible and of a rigid fundamentalist 


belief is used in the pages of the Christian Beacon to fortify 
positions in general agreement with many other “Old Dealers.” 


The Christian Beacon is the unofficial organ of the American 


Council of Christian Churches and is published by Rev. Carl 
McIntire, the founder of the Council. Its constituency consists 
of some 500,000 people who agree with the Council’s doctrinal 
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position.* The members of the American Council of Christian 
Churches are “‘come-outers,” in constant opposition to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches (now the National Council) and to 
those denominations from which they have separated. 


Ideology: Biblical Literalism and Laissez-Faire Capitalism 


“Three forces threaten the world today: Roman Catholicism, 
Communism, and Modernistic unbelief,” states a McIntire pam- 
phlet.?*? The Christian Beacon wages ceaseless war against all 
three, opposing them with Protestant fundamentalism, /azssez- 
faire capitalism and Biblical literalism. The Christian Beacon 
speaks like many other “Old Dealers,” only with a more Biblical 
vocabulary. Thus, ‘England is under the curse and judgment of 
God because of her turning away from His Word and embracing 
socialism.”°* Laissez-faire capitalism finds support in the Ten 
Commandments.” The problems of poverty and income dis- 
tribution are answered with Jesus’ saying “that we would always 
have the poor with us (Matt. 26:11).”?° 


McIntire never seems to lack money for his work. He raised 
$50,000 from one industrialist for plane fares to a meeting 
of his International Council of Christian Churches.?’ The Chris- 
tian Beacon is fairly typical of a number of journals that seek 
to mate /aissez-faire economics with Bible-belt Christianity.’+ 


*Official statements of the American Council of Christian Churches have 
placed its membership between one million and two million members. Schisler’s 
study in September, 1950, places the real total at “close to 500,000 individuals,” 
more than half of whom do not have a decisive voice in the Council's affairs. 


+Others include Harvey H. Springer’s Western Voice, J. Frank Norris’ The 
Fundamentalist and R. G. LeTourneau’s Now. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF 
“OLD DEAL” GROUPS 


These are just a few of the many committees, foundations 
and leagues presenting an extremely conservative ideology to 
Americans.* Their common characteristics need to be recog- 
nized in order to assess their role in our society. 


Common Sources of Financial Support 

With the possible exception of the Christian Beacon, the 
major share of these “Old Deal” publishing activities is paid 
for by ‘a small group of giant corporations, foundations and 
wealthy individuals. Many of the names of the same large 
donors appear on the list of several groups.t As Merwin K. Hart 
has put it, “We're all competing for the dollar of the man who 
believes as we do.”?® 

A minority of the nation’s big corporations support this work, 
but they are among the nation’s largest. The Buchanan Com- 
mittee study shows that fifty-five out of 141 selected corpora- 
tions which reported to the Committee are in the habit of giv- 
ing donations to these groups.”? If a full list of big contributors 
were available it would include many of the nation’s largest 
corporations. The crusade for “freedom” matches the desire of 
the corporations to have as little governmental control as pos- 
sible over the determination of their policies. 


Informal Partnership Among the Groups 
Although competing for the large checks of the same indi- 
viduals and corporations, most promoters of these “Old Deal” 


organizations recognize their common interests. Rumely of CCG 


and Read of FEE correspond frequently and work on joint 
projects.'°° Merwin K. Hart agreed to Fifield’s request that he 


prepare a series of talks for Spiritual Mobilization to send to 


Pa 


*Some of the other organizations include: American Enterprise Association, 
American Heritage Foundation, National Council on American Education, Hard- 
ing College, National Laymen’s Council, and American Council of Christian 
Laymen. 

+Ten NEC contributors have also sent large checks to FEE. The Chrysler 


- Corporation helps support both Spiritual Mobilization and FEE, for example. 
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women’s clubs.'°' Considerable overlapping of membership 
occurs among the various boards.* There is much mutual ad- 
miration Sere among the leaders. Hart can say of Fifield, 
“He is about 100 per cent on our way of thinking. ie 

This obvious cooperation should not be mistaken for coordina- 
tion. Attempts to form a “united front,” including all groups 
with similar aims, have not succeeded.'°? The popular resent- 
ment developed by the Liberty League, organized in the early 
days of the New Deal as an unabashed “peak” organization for 
the “Property Lobbies,’ taught many business groups not to 
put all their eggs in one basket lest their interests become easily 
identified and the organizations ineffective. 


Basic Aim Is to Mold Public Opinion 


No other activities of the “Old Deal” groups receive as much 
financial support or achieve as much success as do their pam- 
phleteering, publishing and broadcasting services. Part of the 
reasoning of the financial backers is stated in a letter written 
by Lammot duPont, a heavy supporter of “Old Deal” organ- 
izations, to an executive of the American Cast Iron Co. 


There would seem to be no doubt that our [nation’s eco- 
nomic} troubles are mainly due to the thoughtlessness of the 
people. That very thoughtlessness prevents them from read- 
ing sound literature or listening to sound addresses or broad- 
casts. They just are not interested. Therefore, to do anything 
in the way of public education, the sound views have to be 
put in a form that the public will read more or less in- 
advertently. According to my thinking, that is one of the 
reasons why a multiplicity of organizations, such as Spiritual 
Mobilization, the Foundation for Economic Education, and 
the National Council of Profit-Sharing Industries, is effective, 


rather than wasteful. Each one appeals to a certain area, but 


no one appeals to all of them,!% 


The men supporting these groups have learned the first rules 
of special interest or pressure politics: streamline, simplify the 
appeal; slant or adapt the appeal to many different publics; seek 


*Three men sit on both the CCG and NEC boards. Two are with FEE and 


Spiritual Mobilization. Two serve both for S.M.,. Inc. and Christian Freedom — 


Foundation. 
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to convert with great zeal as if in a crusade. As one “Old Dealer” 
remarked in writing to Merwin K. Hart about the churches, 
“It’s up to us [to make them] good and right.”!°? Such men do 
not recognize that the church has a source of truth to which 
they should listen. They feel that they have “the truth” to which 
the church should listen. 


“Respectable” Channels for Irresponsible Charges 
of Fringe Groups 

Most “Old Deal” groups are far enough to the right to 
maintain contact with a host of cranks, semi-submerged and 
fringe organizations which do not have to be scrupulous about 
libel laws and which have no status among many conservatives.* 
In so doing the “Old Deal” groups serve as mediating agencies 
petween fringe and “respectable” groups. For example, Mc- 
Intire’s Christian Beacon gave wide circulation to an attack on 
the Federal Council of Churches that originated with A. Cloyd 
Gill of the Constitutional Educational League.'°° This attack 
used real and fictitious associations of Council leaders in an 
effort to prove that it was infiltrated with Communists. 


Such material, once an “Old Deal” group uses it, takes on a 
certain air of respectability and the origin is conveniently lost. 
Considerable detection work was required for Anna Rosenberg 
to reveal the authors of the false charges circulated about her 
by Ben H. Freedman.'°’ The ordinary reader cannot be expected 
to take that much trouble, and so the wells of public informa- 
tion become polluted. 


EVALUATION OF “OLD DEAL” GROUPS 


How effective are these groups in influencing public opinion? 
The only standards available are their own statements and cer- 
tain findings in the field of communications research.’°* In sum- 
mary it may be said that they have had effect chiefly through 

*These fringe groups include such organizations as the Constitutional Edu- 


cational League, Women Investors’ Research Institute, the Christian American 
Association, and Lutheran Research Society. 
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channeling and reinforcing reactions of people to economic and 
political trends originating outside the groups. The “Old Deal- 
ets’ cannot hope to shift general and well-established opinion 
on many specific programs, such as social security and progtes- 
sive income taxes. But they can and do create a suspicious and 
negative climate of opinion toward any new social proposals 
emanating from government, university research centers, or 
other sources. And these groups can be influential in channeling 
reaction to issues such as U.S. foreign policy on which American 
opinion is highly amorphous and uninformed. 


There are few reports of the outright “conversion” of people 
who were not already predisposed to the “Old Deal” line. Most 
people who find the material to their liking are already con- 
vinced.'° 


Over against the few converts should be placed the people — 


on whom this material has little or no effect.'’® The large mail- 
a 


“ 
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ings of publications such as Faith and Freedom and Christian 
Economics find their way into many wastebaskets. Some people 
are so predisposed that the literature serves merely to incite them 
to action against the “Old Deal” line.''' The patent one-sided- 
ness of many of the publications greatly reduces their effec- 
tiveness. 


Vague, Emotional Appeals to Partial Values 


These groups keep their message for the most part vague and 
emotional. (For example, Spiritual Mobilization calls itself “A 
Crusade for Freedom and a protest against all pagan collectiv- 
isms—-Communism, Socialism, Fascism and Stateism—all of 
which are anti-Christian and anti-American.”'!*) Extreme in- 
dividualism can lead to evasion of social responsibility and can 
be used to secure resistance to welfare programs. Selfish, ma- 
terialistic drives are enhanced by frequent references to our 
standard of living in comparison with other people’s. The desire 
for simple, easy answers is cultivated by literature crammed 
with black-and-white analyses and one-shot solutions. Appeals 
for action without a call to restraint of self-interest can always 
be popular. The most prominent and consistent appeal of the 


groups is to a narrow our-nation-always-right sort of nationalism, 
and to indiscriminate labeling of groups or individuals as com- 
munistic. 


Access to the Mass Media 


In addition, these groups channel their material to the popular 
American press, particularly to columnists such as Pegler, 
O’Donnell, and Sokolsky, radio commentators such as Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. and Henry J. Taylor, newspapers such as the Chicago 
Tribune and the Hearst chain, and magazines such as the 
Reader’s Digest.''° 


The negative message, the vague and emotional appeals to 
American values, the reinforcing influence of the mass media— 
all make the literature of the “Old Deal” groups effective in 
creating a climate of opinion in which the pressure politics of 
conservative interests can best operate. The successful use by 
politicians of vague charges of “socialism” and “communism” 
against opponents during the 1950 election was in part made 
possible by the campaign these groups are waging. 


Predisposition of Protestants to “Old Deal” Thinking 
Protestants have a particular responsibility for the “Old Deal- 


ers’”’ effectiveness. Much of Protestantism has been peculiarly 
predisposed toward the appeals of these groups. Many of their 
arguments are based on moral axioms such as “The world can 


be saved only by saving individuals one by one,” to which re- 


ligious people in this country have given at least lip service for — 


over a century. The slogans of the “Old Dealers” prove con- 


genial to the moral and religious beliefs of many Protestant 


ministers and laymen. 


There are many Protestants, of course, for whom this “Old 
Deal” literature coincides with ideas about society of long 
standing. For other Protestants, no deep-seated views about 


politics or economics are involved. They lack the social knowl- — 
edge to be critical. They possess only a vague “Protestant system 


of values” such as freedom, individualism, and self-reliance, 
50. 


which seems to harmonize with a utopian /aissez-faire Eden. 
Such a mind-set is the product of a kind of piety eager to stress 
man’s individual freedom and potentialities for personal change 
—a piety without understanding of the corporateness of human 
existence and the communal aspects of redemption. People with 
such religion have not wrestled with the problems of relating 
their religious faith to political and economic power. 


Effects of “Old Dealers” on Church Life 


In recent years several concerted attempts have been made by 
staunch “Old Dealers” to influence the programs of laymen’s 
organizations in the direction of their particular social and moral 
views. Some results of this easy alliance between “Old Deal” 
thinking, certain middle class economic interests, and Protestant 
piety are readily observable in our denominations. During the 
planning for last year’s meeting of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men a small group sought to weight the conference 
program with “Old Deal” speakers. Even though the actual 
meetings were broadly representative, most newspaper reports 
picked up only those portions of the program (including an 
unofficial luncheon meeting) that sounded like the Old Guard 
of the NAM in session.''* 


Other signs of the effectiveness of these “Old Deal” groups 
are the bitter attacks being made on denominational and inter- 


denominational social action organizations. These attacks some-. 


times take the form of movements to abolish the groups, some- 
times seek to restrict them to educational work, and sometimes 


question their right to receive denominational funds and to — 


formulate positions on social issues. In part these attacks reflect 
an individualistic philosophy which does not see the necessity 
in a highly organized and complex society for institutions such 
as the church to delegate responsibilities to various individuals 
and groups within them in order to engage in effective action 
and communication. In part these attacks show their authors’ 


resentment of groups within the church which do not parrot 


their particular economic and political viewpoints. 
Bil 
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Each of the groups described is in its own way trying to win 
support for social and moral positions that are rejected by the 
mainstream of Protestant statements on Christianity and social 
issues of the World Council of Churches, the former Federai 
Council of Churches and most of the social action and education 
departments of the major denominations in the United States. 


The challenge to Protestantism from the “Old Dealers” is a 
real one, for much within traditional Protestantism would yield 
unwittingly to them. The individualistic outlook of many Protes- 
tant clergymen and laymen can be used to support the “Old 
Deal” program. Under the banners of “Freedom” and the fight 
against “Statism,” they may be enlisted in an attempt to return 
to a day when business acknowledged very little responsibility 


except to itself. 
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One of the most informative organs dealing with the Christian 
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known as Social Action. This little journal, now in its sixteenth 
year, is sponsored by committees of both the Congregational 
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. .. As a grateful subscriber for some years, I would like to 
commend Social Action to those who may not know about it. .. . 
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